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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH, months, and outwardly for the remainder of | we descended a kind of natural staircase, to 
jie the year. Sufficiently strong is it, that, were|the depth of near 300 feet, in many places 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY it not for the door that has been made, it | affording only room for one person to proceed. 


would be impossible to preserve an open light.| Here we found a beautiful stream of pure 
It is called the mouth, as far as this place, on| water, winding its way along between the 
account of its being the extent of the influence | rocks. 
of day-light, which here appears like asmall| ‘ We returned to the main cavern, and re- 
star. Formerly, when the cavern was first |sumed our course, climbing over rocks that 
discovered, this part of it was nearly filled | had evidently fallen from above, and passin 
with earth, which has been recently manu-|a number of rooms on our right and left. With 
factured into salt petre. much exertion, we reached the place denomi- 
“ Having prepared ourselves with @ suffi- | nated the Six Corners, in consequence of six 
cient quantity of provision, oil, and candles, | rooms or caverns here, taking different direc- 
and taking two persons as guides, we took our|tions. Not having time to examine these, we 
last view of the day-light, and proceeded for-| proceeded to the first water-fall, about two 
ward, closing the door behind us. Immedi-| miles further, over a level plain. The tracks 
ately we found ourselves in thick and almost |of persons who might have preceded us for 
palpable darkness, the whole of our four lights | ages, were as plainly visible in the sand, as 
spreading but a feeble radiance about us.|when first made. There is no air stirring 
Such is the height at this place, that we were | that would move the slightest feather, or pre- 
hardly able to discover the top, and to see | vent the impression of a footstep from remain- 
from one side to the other, was utterly impos- | ing for centuries. 
sible. From this place extended several} ‘ We now directed our course to the Chief 
cabins, or as travellers have named them, | City, about one mile further. A large hill, 
rooms, in different directions. This part of| situated in the centre of the cave, would have 
the cage is called the First Hopper. The soil | exhibited a most commanding prospect, if the 
at the bottom of the cave is very light, and | darkness had not obstructed our vision. One 
strongly impregnated with salt. The sides|of us, however, standing upon the top, with 
and top are formed of rock, We proceeded | the lights stationed at different parts of its 
forward, passing several rooms on our right, | base, obtained a novel and interesting view of 
and one on our left, until we arrived at the|the cavern. There is an echo here that is 
Second Hopper, a distance of four miles from| very powerful, and we improved it with a 
the mouth. About one mile in the rear of| song, much to our gratification. We started 
this, was pointed out to us by our guide, the | forward again, travelling over a plain of two 
place where the celebrated mummy was/ miles extent, and about the same distance over 
found, in a sitting posture, by the side of the|the rocks and hills, when we arrived at the 
cavern, enveloped in a mat, and in a complete | second water-fall. The water here dashes 
state of preservation. into a pit below of immense depth. A cir- 
“We next entered the room denominated |cumstance occurred here that had nearly 
the Haunted Chamber. It is nearly two| proved fatal to one of us. The sides of the 
miles in length, twenty feet in height, and ten | pit are formed of loose rocks, and we amused 
in breadth, extending nearly the whole length | ourselves by rolling them down, in order to 
in a right line. The top is formed of smooth,| hear them strike the bottom. Such is the 
white stone, soft, and much resembling the | depth of it, that a minute elapsed before we 
plastering of aroom. There is a small quan-|could hear them strike, and the sound was 
tity of water constantly, though almost imper-|very faint. One of our party venturing too 
ceptibly, falling from above, which, in the/| near, for the purpose of rolling a large stone, 
course of ages, has worn from the stone at/| started the foundation on which he stood, and 
the top some beautiful pillars, which extend | was precipitated down about twenty feet, with 
to the bottom of the room. They have the | the tumbling stones; but, providentially, a pro- 
appearance of being the work of art. In one|jecting rock saved him from destruction. 
of them there is formed a complete chair,| ‘This put an end to all our amusements; and, 
with arms, which has received the name of} being much fatigued with a travel of twenty- 
arm chair. By the side of this, is a clear pool | four hours on foot, and seeing no fairer pros- 
of water, strongly impregnated with sulphur.| pect of finding the end, than when we 
The sides of the room are likewise elegantly |commenced, we concluded to return. We 
adorned with a variety of figures, formed from | accordingly took up our line of march, return- 
the stone at the top, and coming down upon | ing the way we came. After being forty-two 
the side of the cavern, like icicles in the| hours absent from the light of day, we again 
venient dimensions, for the purpose of protect-| winter, from the eaves of buildings, the reflec- | found ourselves at the mouth of the cavern, 
ing the lights of visiters. There is at this tion of our lights upon them forming a most} and gave ourselves up to a refteshing sleep. 
place a current of air passing inwardly for six | brilliant appearance. At the end of this room,| “ ‘There are a number of pits of great depth 
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MAMMOTH CAVE, 


The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is a place 
of so much interest, that it is thought a sketch 
of it would not be uninteresting to the read- 
ers of “‘ The Friend,” and the following has 
been accordingly prepared from various 
sources :— 

“The geological structure of the southern 
part of Kentucky strongly denotes the presence 
of limestone beneath the surface. There are 
many singular cavities, or depressions in the 
surface of the ground, called “ sink holes.” 
They are commonly in the shape of inverted 
cones, sixty or seventy feet in depth, and from 

ixty to three hundred feet in circumference 
at “the top. Their sides and bottoms are 
generally ‘covered with willows dnd aquatic 
productions. The ear can often distinguish 
the sound of waters flowing under them, and 
it is believed that they are perforations in the 
bed of limestone below the soil, which have 
caused the earth above to sink. Sometimes 
the ground has been opened, and disclosed a 
subterraneous stream of water at the bottom 
of these cavities, and in one instance a mill 
was erected over the invisible river. Con- 
siderable streams disappear in several places, 
and afterward rise again to the surface, at 
some distance below, having evidently flowed 
through these subterraneous channels.” 

But the most remarkable formation of this 
class in Kentucky, if not in the world, is the 
Mammoth Cave. This immense subterranean 
territory is near Green river, in the southern 
part of the state. Some particulars, gleaned 
from the accounts of different visiters, may 
serve to give some fuint idea of this vast 
cavern. Goodrich, in his Pictorial Geog- 
raphy, thus describes the adventures of a 
party who visited it. 

«Its entrance is in the steep declivity of a 
hill. The dimensions of the mouth are about 
forty feet in height, by fifty in breadth, de- 
creasing gradually for the first half mile, till 
the cavern is no more than ten feet in height, 
and as many in breadth; at which place a 
partition has been erected, with a door of con- 
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in different parts of the cave, which made it 


necessary to be very careful in exploring it. 
For three miles from the mouth, the sides and 
top of the cavern are covered with a remark- 
able quantity of bats, hanging down from the 
top in the form of bee hives, trom two to three 
feet thick. They are in a torpid state, and 
are seldom known to fly. There are about 
twenty different rooms that have been discov- 
ered. This vast cavern is apparently hollow 
beneath, from the sound that is made by walk- 
ing through many of the rooms.” 

he supposed mummy, referred to above, 
is thus described by a correspondent of the 
New York Journal of Commerce :— 

“I saw and examined a human body in that 
cave in 1813, and an extensive wardrobe which 
was deposited with it, and have now an inven- 
tory taken on the spot. The body was that 
of a female; height allowed to be about five 
feet ten inches. : 

“It was found in a sitting position in the 
short cave, in a hole about three feet square 
in the earth which overlaid its bottom. Over 
this hole was laid a flat rock. ‘The wrists 
had a cord tied around them, and were folded 
over the breasts; the knees were tied up to 
the wrists. Around the body, were wrapped 
two half dressed deer skins, shaved, and on 
these were drawn in white, vines and leaves. 
Outside of these skins was a sheet near two 
yards square, and at the feet lay a pair of 
moccasins, and a handsome knapsack well 
filled. Its contents were as follows, viz. seven 
head dresses, made of the feathers or quills 
of rooks and eagles, put together in the way 
feather-fans are made; a head dress, truly 
elegant; the jaw of a bear, with a strong 
cord through it to wear pendant from the 
neck,— the claw of an eagle in the same style, 
—several fawns’ red hoofs strung on cord, like 
beads to wear around the neck,—about two 
hundred strings of beads, of seed which grows 
in the bottom lands in that country, and rather 
smaller than hemp seed,—two whistles tied 
together, about six inches long, made of cane, 
with a joint about one third the length, with 
an opening of three-fourths of an inch extend- 
ing on each side of the joint, in which was a 
split reed,—two large rattle-snakes’ skins, one 
having on it fourteen rattles,—six needles, 
some of horn, and others of bone ; thes¢ were 
smooth, showing that they had been much 
used. 

“'The needles were from five to seven 
inches long, and had heads, some of which 
were scolloped ; others were crooked like a 
sail-needle, and without eyes ; a thumb piece 
of dressed deer-skin to wear on the hand. I 
presume from an examination of this with the 
needles that it was used in needle-work, to 
protect the hand in the same way that thimbles 
are now used to protect the finger. 
vegetable paints or colours in leaves; a hank 
of deers’ sinews, for sewing, like cat-gut; a 
small parcel of two-corded and three-corded 
thread, resembling seine-twine ; a reticule in 
the shape of a horseman’s valice, made to 
open at the top lengthwise, with loops on each 
side, and two cords fastened at one end run 
through these loops, and laced it up very 
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thought a very ingenious piece of work. The} river. 


There are but few varieties of fish in 


articles I have here enumerated constituted | the cave, the catfish is the most abundant, 
the entire wardrobe. The sheet, mocassins, | and is perfectly white, and destitute of eyes. 
knapsack, reticule, cords, thread and twine| One of the laws of sensation is verified as it 


were made of wrought bark, and the manner 
of putting together, looked like being wove 
and knit. The knapsack hada double border 
worked to the depth of three inches, which 
gave it additional strength. I do not'think 
that the workmanship of these articles sur- 
passed what I have met with in various In- 
dian tribes, but of the styles of the articles 
every thing bore the stamp of peculiarity 
which I have never met with anywhere else. 

“ ‘The body of this female was preserved by 
the flesh drying to the bones, being placed in 
a cave where the atmosphere is dry and un- 
changeable, and where animal decomposition 
cannot go on. The hair was of a reddish cast, 
and not more than a quarter of an inch in 
length. The teeth were sound and much 
worn,the features regular, and well propor- 
tioned. Near the back-bone, and between the 
ribs, there had been a wound.” 

These interesting relics of former years 
are believed to be now deposited with the His- 
torical Society of Massachusetts. 

Some further particulars are added from a 
letter written by a scientific person who has 
recently stayed some time at the cave. 

“The cave has been explored, according 
to the estimation of the guide, thirteen miles 
in a direct line, which is the limit to their 
explorations in a cave or avenue beyond the 
‘ Rocky Mountains.’ How much farther they 
could have gone, I know not. Froggy the 
mouth of the cave to the river is three miles 
—from thence by the pass of el ghor to 
Cleaveland Avenue, four miles. From the 


ladder you ascend to get to Cleaveland Ave-| 


nue, to Croghan Hall, two miles. The cave 
to which I allude as a limit to the guide’s dis- 
coveries, in this quarter, is to the right of 
Cleaveland Avenue, (if I am rightly infurmed,) 
and is half a mile from Croghan Hall—only a 
part of this distance has been measured, the 
remaining portion being computed from the 
time occupied in reaching particular points ; 


respects the fish, viz. that want of one sense 
increases the vigour and acuteness of others. 
These fish are regardless of the greatest de- 
gree of light; but the least agitation of the 
water alarms them. Hence tlie difficulty of 
edtching them. A small fish, denominated 
the sun-fish, and a species of perch are found 
in the river ; but principally, (and if I mistake 
not, only,) during the summer months. 

“One of the fish without eyes was dissected 
at the Somerville Institute, and it was ascer- 
tained that no such organ existed in, or be- 
longed to its head. 

“One of the rivers, the third and largest, 
is called Echo river, from the extraordinary 
echoes heard on its waters. Craig and Pat- 
ten took soundings in the river, and ascer- 
tained the average depth to be eight feet. 
Sulphate of lime is found in the main cave, 
two miles from its mouth. It is also to be 
seen in some of the other branches. Glauber 
salts is found in that portion of the cave ealled 
‘ Salts Room.’ Epsom salts is found in large 
quantities in the cave, and in different parts of 
it. Large piles of it are seen in Cleaveland’s 
Avenue, and here also you see it beautifully 
chrystalised. 

“ Craig and Patten spent two weeks at the 
cave, during a great part of which time they 
were making explorations beyond the river. 
The most interesting discovery which they 
made was Cleaveland’s Avenue, named in 
honour of Professor Cleaveland, of Bowdoin 
College. It averages seventy feet in width, 
and twelve to fifteen feet in height, and two 
miles in length. ‘The ground on whieh you 
walk, as well as the sides and ceiling of this 
avenue, are incrusted with every variety of 
formation, and generally perfectly white. It 
is truly a beautiful, a gorgeous spectacle. 
Visiters who have but half a dozen lamps can 
form but an imperfect idea of this splendid 
avenue. ‘They see it only in detached parts, 
and can only admire these singularly band- 


and, judging according to this rule, 1 think | some formations pendant from the ceiling. It 
the distance not much exaggerated. In going) is only when illuminated at different points 
to Cleaveland Avenue, you pass the mouths} with the Bengal lights, by means of which 
of a number of caves, one of which is named} you can have an extensive survey of the en- 
Silliman, in honour of the distinguished pro-| tire scene, that you can properly appreciate 


fessor of Geology in Yale College. The! 


ancient mouth of the Mammoth cave is a 


the splendour of this avenue. When thus 
illuminated, a spectacle is exhibited to your 


quarter mile from its present one ; the mouth| view, which for brilliancy has perhaps no 


of Dixon’s cave being originally the mouth of 
the Mammoth cave. Dixon’s cave is of vast 
size. Labourers digging for saltpetre earth 
at its extremities, have been heard within ten 
feet of the mouth of the Mammoth. 

“The river within the cave rises to the 


A roll of| height of from thirty to forty feet perpendicu- 


lar. This has not been explored, but it is 
influenced by Green river when the latter is 
very high, though it rises when Green river 
does not. Craig, of Philadelphia, and 
Patten, of Louisville, (the discoverers 
of Cleaveland Avenue,) ascertained that Ste- 
phenson laboured under a mistake, in sup- 
posing that the river terminated in a lake. 








nicely. It was of a handsome pattern, and I | The supposed lake is only an expansion of the 


parallel, and which it is impossible for lan- 
guage to describe.” 

There have lately been deposited in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, 
specimens of the small white fish and cray- 
fish, mentioned above ; su that the curious, or 
doubtful, may satisfy themselves of the exist- 
ence of these remarkable animals. 

One of a party of females who lately visited 
this cave, says— 

“ While Susan was with us we took a jour- 
ney to the Mammoth cave in Kentucky, a 
place which has not had much said about it, 
but which will, when known, be acknowledged 
as one of the greatest curiosities in the world. 
We were much astonished at its vastness and 
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great beauty, exceeding, by far, as a natural 
curiosity, the Falls of Niagara. 

“The first day we were in it we walked 
twelve miles, and the second day fourteen 
miles—the atmosphere being so peculiar, that 
much exertion may be used without creating 
fatigue ; and the constant state of excitement 
kept up from seeing wonder after wonder, is 
such, that you have no time to think of fatigue. 
Some of the formations from the dripping of 
the waters are truly beautiful, and many parts 
sublimely so from their grandeur and vastness. 
A river flows through part of it, which has 
been known to rise thirty feet. This river 
contains fish, and craw-fish without eyes—as 
it is always midnight darkness, eyes would be 


of no use; how plainly it shows that God| before his departure. 


makes nothing in vain; eyes are not wanted, 
and they are not given. But I hope to excite 
the curiosity of some of our cousins, who have 
it in their power to travel, to visit this great 














part of his empire devastated ; the ancient capi. | “ Now the bruised heart of the monarch 
tal of his dominions delivered to the flames; | received this beam of light with joy ; and from 
his people flying from city to city ; his troops | the moment that the new creature was born, 
scattered in disorder, and without supplies: all| he applied himself incessantly to the study 
around reigns desolation, and blood flows on|of the Scriptures, which he never put from 
every side. |him. He now came to know his weakness ; 
In this state of distress the Lord yet sup-| he cried unto God; and, without compulsion, 
ports him ; but without revealing himself tohim,|or the instrumentality of any one, he fell at 
he inspires him with courageand firmness; then|the feet of the Lord; and the Lord armed 
he approaches nearer, and darts on his soul a him, like David, with faith and experience ; 
ray of his grace, by the following means. | whereupon, behold! a new Goliath falls be- 
“ About the middle of the year 1812, the | neath the strokes of hin, whom, but a short 
emperor, about to quit St. Petersburg, and | time before, he expected to vanquish. 
having already taken leave of his august; ‘“ We will not, however, attempt to follow 
family, had retired into his cabinet, and, quite | this Christian hero in the brilliant career of 
alone, was employed in arranging some aflairs | his victories ; but merely remark, that he him- 
All at once be beheld | self spoke of them in the following terms :>— 
a female enter, whom, at first, he did not re-|‘ I felt myself, said he, ‘ like a child; expe- 
cognize, there being little light in the room. | rience had taught me my insufficiency ; faith 
Astonished at this apparition—for never was | made me commit myself entirely to Him, who 
a woman permitted to enter his cabinet with-| had spoken to me in the Psalm, and had in- 


curiosity, which is well worth the trouble of| out leave, not even of his own family, and|spired me with a security and a force alto- 


crossing, not the mountains only, but the ocean 
also.” 
ame 
For “ The Friend.” 
ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA. 
(Continued from page 3331.) 


“The Princess Mestchersky enjoyed the 
intimate acquaintance and friendship of the 
late Emperor Alexander, for many years pre- 
vious to his decease. He valued her superior 
talents and acquirements, and derived pleasure 
and edification from her intimate knowledge 
both of doctrinal and experimental Christiani- 
ty. His death proved a severe stroke to her; 
it was a topic which she dwelt upon, in several 
of her letters written to me at the time. 
And as the religious character of Alexander 
I. has been much suspected, even by some 
.who formerly used to think favourably of it, 
and as it is but partially known to the world 
at large, I take the liberty of here introdu- 
cing some extracts of a communication from 
the princess on this interesting subject, writ- 
ten at the time of his death, which will, no 
doubt, be read with pleasure. It is the lively 
effusion of a fervent and energetic mind, and 
bears the marks of a friendly partiality; yet 
there are matters of fact stated, and just views 
of the real religious character of the late 
emperor given, which few, except herself, had 
sufficient opportunities of knowing, or ability 
to appreciate. 


St. Petersburg, June 1, 1826. 


* * View the Emperor Alexan- 
der, sovereign of an immense empire, at the 
head of a formidable army, proud of his pow- 
er, full of the fire of youth, and ambitious of 
the glory of this world! He neglects, he mis- 
understands the source of all his blessings ; 
and, trusting to an arm of flesh, he beholds 
victory and triumph before him, forgetting 
that ‘no king is saved by the multitude of a 
host—a mighty man is not delivered by much 
strength.’ He is still totally destitute of true 
faith. Buonaparte, like a thunderbolt, smites 
his troops in all quarters—they flee before 
this genius of evil—this messenger of wrath; 
and, in a short time, the emperor beholds a 


“o* *& 


above all at this unseasonable hour—he, how-| gether new tome. At every fresh difficulty 
ever, arose, went to meet her, and perceived | to be overcome ; at every decision to be taken, 
it to be the Countess Tolstoi ; who, excusing | or question to be solved, 1 went, if 1 had an 
herself for the liberty she had taken from aj opportunity, and threw myself at the feet of 
desire to wish him a happy journey, presented | my Father who is in heaven—or, recollecting 


him at the same time with a paper. The 
emperor, at all times condescending, and sen- 
sible of the least proof of attachment, thanked 
her, and bade her adieu. The paper he sup- 
posed to contain a petition for something, and 
therefore put it in his pocket ; and, when she | 
was gone, resumed his former employment. 





myself for a few moments, 1 cried to Him 
from the bottom of my heart—and all was 
smoothed, decided, and executed marvellously ; 
all difficulties fled before the Lord, who march- 
ed before me. Without ceasing, I read the 
Scriptures. I remember, that one day, on en- 
tering a small town on the frontier of France, 


Soon after he took his departure, without | the name of which town I have forgotten, ‘sit- 


thinking more about it. 


ca 
by turning them to some specific object: he 
took out the paper from his pocket, opened it, 
and saw with surprise that it contained the 
ninety-first Psalm. He read it with pleasure, 
and its divine contents calmed his troubled 
spirit ; and his heart said in secret, ‘ Oh! that 
these words were addressed to me!’ As this 
thought passed through his mind, some one 
entered the room and interrupted him: he 
again set off, and all was forgotten. 


oat the first night’s quarters, fatigued with | U: 
2o.: alone, he wished to ease his thoughts | dace reading the prophet Isaiah, and —— 


ting in my calash, I was reading in the New 
Testament about the eunuch of Queen Can- 


some one to explain to him what he read. 

then thought within myself—‘ Oh! that God 
would also send me some one to help me 
rightly to understand His holy will.’ And at 
the very time I was desiring this in my heart, 
Madam Krudner sent, asking permission to 
see me. Fora short time, I believed that it 
was she whom God intended to employ for 
this purpose ; but very soon I perceived that 
this light was nothing more than an ignis 


“A considerable time after this, he found |fatuus.’ These are his own words, 


himself in Moscow, in one of the most critical 
periods of his life—(who can be ignorant of 
the terrible events of the memorable year 
18127) Alone in his cabinet, he was arrang- 
ing some books on a table, one of which 
caused a volume of the Bible to fall down (it 
was De Sacy’s Version, in 4to) ; in falling, it 
opened, and the emperor, on taking it up, hap- 
pened to cast his eye upon the page, and be- 
held again the Psalm which had once com- 
forted him! At this time he recognized the 
voice which called him ; and he replied and 
said, ‘Here I am, Lord! speak to thy ser- 
vant |’ He read, he applied what he read, and 
he found every word suitable to himself; and 
ever after, until his last breath, he carried 
this Psalm about his person, learned it by 
heart, and evening and morning recited it at 
his devotions.* 





* After the death of his majesty, his valet-de-chambre 
stated, that the emperor had always a certain paper in 
his pocket, which he prohibited them from touching, 


“ And, truly, it was the will of God that 
none but Himself should instruct and guide 
this soul of His own choice--this heart open 
to His love. And I must say, that I have 
often been astonished—and not only I, but 
other persons also, even the most instructed 
and advanced Christians have been compelled 
to admire his enlightened faith, and his 
deep knowledge, drawn from the sacred 
Scriptures—his true humility, and how he 
gave himself up to that simplicity which the 
Lord requires, when He promiseth, ‘ Verily, 
I say unto you, except ye be converted, and 





otherwise than to remove it from one coat-pocket to 
another, according as he changed his uniform, No per- 
son had any knowledge of its contents, or believed that 
it could be any other than a paper of importance 
which the emperor had received in some mysterious 
way ; it was only when they opened it, at his decease, 
that they recognized the soul and the sentiments of hirn 
whom they deplored. They sent this precious paper 
to the Empress Dowager, at St. Petersburg, and it was 
put into his coffin along with him. 
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become as little children, ye shall not enter | gentleness which captivated all hearts—which | 
gained the confidence even of those whom he 
had vanquished? During his twenty-five years’ 


into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

“Whence had he this Divine knowledge ? 
We know all those who surrounded him—~all 
with whom he spoke on the subject of religion ; 
but I am bold to say, that there was not one 
among them who had reached his stature. 
His noble and tender spirit soon felt the chil- 
ling atmosphere of his court ; and he spoke no 
more of religion, or of the state of his soul, or 
of his pious sentiments, except to the very few 
whom he knew to be of the same mind with 
himself. 

“ The two last years of his life were years 
of suffering. Sometimes sick himself, and not 
willing to show it, lest he should alarm his 
relatives and friends, he allowed his health to 
be silently undermined by evils which he did 
not oppose, until he was forced to do so, in 
order not to fall an immediate sacrifice to 
them; at other times, he suffered exceedingly, 
on account of the incurable disease of his 
august spouse the empress, whom he seldom 
quitted in her sickness: He attended her 
during that period, as if she had been a favour- 
ite child; night and day he watched her him- 
self, and administered the medicine to her, 
first tasting whatever was given ; he marked 
with anxiety the least change ; the slightest 
alteration in her case~-a case which presented 
nothing but symptoms of despair. 

* At length, fatigued with the cares and 
endless labours connected with the govern- 
ment of an immense empire-—in a word, ripe 
for eternity, his existence was no more for 
this world, The change in his health was 
such, and so sudden, for one formerly so active 
and laborious, as to render him sedentary and 
languid ; his lively and communicative temper 
became sad, and frequently melancholy, not- 
withstanding all the efforts which he made to 
vanquish it, and notwithstanding the extreme 
kindness of his heart, which feared to afflict 
others by showing its own sufferings. 

‘* His fine figure seemed now to be covered, 
as it were, with a cloud; his kind looks, and 
smile of benevolence, were become like the 
gentle severity of the setting sun. Exercises 
of piety and beneficence remained the only 
refuge of his noble mind—the only occupation 
which still afforded him pleasure. And did 
the enemy seek to poison this last source of 
his pleasure? Yes, this exercise, which had 
little calculated to tempt, was mixed with bit- 
terness and pain towards his latter end. The 
Lord permitted the enemy severely to try his 
faithful servant, even in all the recesses of his 
heart—he was tried here below by the sharp- 
est fiery trials; and when it was made mani- 
fest that he had kept the faith, then he finished 
his course, and went to receive that crown 
which is reserved for all them who love His 
appearance. 

‘“« «Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ And who, more 
than Alexander, renounced that spirit which 
the world admires? Who, more than he, in 
their respective stations, endeavoured to pre- 
serve that simplicity which Christianity re- 
quires? Who has given us a better proof than 
he has, that ‘God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble?’ Was it not his 
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reign, no person was ever punished in his an- 


ger. Even those who had merited his re- 
sentment, he punished only by withdrawing 
his countenance from them ;—and even then, 
when he found that he was afflicting them, 
how did it pain his heart! How much did it 
cost him! He strove, like his Divine Master, 
to be meek and humble of heart ; and into His 


rest he has now entered. 


‘“‘< Blessed are they that mourn ; for they 
shall be comforted.’ How often have I been 
witness to the tears of Alexander I., when 
speaking of the errors of his youth, and ad- 
miring the mercy of God towards himself— 
when enumerating the things he had to re- 
proach himself with on the review of his past 
life—when rendering thanks to our Saviour, 
who had manifested Himself to his wandering 
heart—or when he spoke of that future life of 
eternal happiness and repose, which is promis- 
ed to the children of God, and towards which 
his soul aspired! And how often have I seen 
the promise of consolation verified in his ex- 
perience !—A heavenly smile of hope always 
beamed through his tears, like the rays of the 


sun piercing the thin cloud, which, in its pas- 


sage, had obstructed for a moment his shin- 


ing.* 


‘¢* Blessed are the merciful ; for they shall 
obtain mercy.’ He was a lover of justice, and 
sought for it every where : he studied the jus- 
tice of God, with the view of regulating his 
own by it: he always yielded with firmness 
and resignation to truth, and required ) | 
who approached him. Who was ever Pamish- 
ed for having told the truth to Alexander I. ? 
He hungered after it. Yet, O God of justice 
and mercy! Thou hast beheld, and we all 
have seen and can testify, that mercy was the 
soul of all his actions. What examples, what 
deeds of mercy might not be instanced here ? 
His enemies and strangers, no less than his 


own subjects, were witnesses thereof, and 
equally partook of it. During the war, and 
at the taking of Paris, during his journeys in 
the interior of his dominions, and especially 


at the time of the inundation of his capital— 
then we beheld our sovereign mingling his 


tears with the unfortunate, who deplored the 


loss of wives, of children, of parents, and of 


property—then we saw him mixing in the 
crowd, encompassed by weeping mothers and 
widows, shaking them by the hand, assuaging 
their griefs, munificiently relieving their 
wants, and pronouncing to them these memo- 
rable words of a humble Christian, ‘My 
children! it is on my account that you suffer 
—it is I—it is my sins which God is visiting 
upon you!’ And the poor sufferers seemed to 
forget their misfortunes for a while, in behold- 





* In illustration of the above statement, I give the 
following anecdote, received from undoubted authority. 
“ After the death of his beloved natural daughter, So. 
phia, be was one day accosted publicly, in condolence 
on the event, by a forcign ambassador. The emperor 
looked down for some time, and mused in silence: then, 
raising his head, he replied, “ E thank you, Sir, for thus 
reminding me of the sins of my youth;” and as he 
spoke these words, he seemed much affected.” 






































ing his affliction on their account: they were 
astonished at the sight of such a compassion- 
ate being, accusing himself in their presence : 
and they exclaimed, ‘ Blessed is the man who 
resembles thee ! he shall be called beloved, for 
he shall obtain mercy.’* 

“Who is able to enumerate his acts of 
benevolence, the returns of love from his re- 
generated soul to its Saviour? Ishall give 
you merely one instance :—a foreigner in the 
Russian service, accused of misconduct, had 
been convicted, and condemned to be sent to 
Siberia ; and his sentence had been forwarded 
to the emperor for confirmation. The wife of 
this unhappy man, the mother of six young 
children, and pregnant with the seventh, hap- 
pened to overhear an old woman speaking of 
the emperor wi-h admiration, and exclaiming 
—‘ And who art thou, so young and so beau- 
tiful—who art thou, that accusest thyself as 
the cause of our sufferings 1? Thou resemblest 
an angel, and art so merciful! canst thou, 
then, compare thy sins with ours?’ The poor 
woman, after frequently hearing the goodness 
of the sovereign thus spoken of, at last formed 
the resolution to go to him, and implore his 
mercy. She told her plan to no one, but went 
to Tzarskoi-Selo, accompanied by all her 
little children ; there she way-laid the empe- 
ror, in one of the walks of the palace-garden, 
saying to herself, ‘If he be alone, I will stop 
him; but if there be any one with him, I will 
say nothing.’ In a short time, she saw him 
arrive in his calash, quite alone: she held up 
her white handkerchief above her head, and 
waved it, as a signal to attract his notice. 
The emperor, seeing her, stopped short, and 
asked what she wanted. ‘O, Sire!’ said she, 
‘I ask nothing but mercy— mercy, and pardon 
only! The emperor questioned her, remem- 
bered the case of her husband, and spoke of 
justice. She interrupted him at that word, 
and exclaimed, ‘I ask not for justice, Sire, 
but for mercy. O, Sire! if you say that God 
will pardon you your sins, pardon then to us 
our transgressions!’ She spoke Engiish with 
him. The emperor, covering his eyes with 
his hand, retired a little, and then replied, 
* Well, I will do it.” ‘ Will you” continued 
the woman. ‘Yes,I will.’ ‘ But will you, 
indeed’ ‘ Yes, I give you my word.’ ‘ Then 
give me your hand!’ said the poor woman in 
a transport of gratitude; and the emperor 
went and took her by the hand, and pressed it 
kindly. He accordingly arrested the execu- 
tion of justice; the case remained undecided 
in his own hands; and he continued to give 
her the salary which her husband had re- 
ceived. 


* ¢ Blessed are the ir in heart ; for they 
shall see God.’ O, Lord! is it not a heart 
purified by Thy Holy Spirit, which is meant 





* As another interesting proof of his humanity, I 
give the following :—At the fearful moment, when he 
pear that the waters were rising to an unusual 

eight, and that the sentinels stationed at the govern- 
ment stores on the island of Visilli Ostroff would be in 
danger; the emperor well knowing that they would 
sooner perish than quit their posts, ordered his droshka, 
and drove to the different places on the island, liberating 
all the sentinels, some of whom he found already up to 
their waists in water. 
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here—a heart which receives His light, and | 
which of His word makes a lamp to enlighten 
its steps, and a law to point out the path in 
which to walk? Is it not the man that seeks 
to be justified, not of himself, but through the 
sacrifice of ‘Thy Divine Son and the merits 
of His death—who, to the last, strives to pu- 
rify his heart in that blood which was shed 
upon the cross to cleanse us from our iniqui- 
ties ? Is not this the heart, O my Lord ! which 
our Divine Saviour invites to enter into the 


joy of his Heavenly Father? 


‘¢ Blessed are the peace-makers ; for they 
shall be called the children of God.’ That 
Alexander was a peace-maker, the whole of 
Europe, or rather the whole world, can bear 
testimony. He was one of God’s chosen, sent 
to keep peace in Europe for more than ten 
years: he acquired the confidence of the na- 
tions, though divided in their interests and 
eager for conquest. He reconciled them, and 
united them by the cords of his own love: his 
word, founded on the word of God, was equi- 
valent to treaties and guarantees. He pacitied 
all hearts, because his own heart was at peace 


with God. He had received that peace which 


our Saviour left as the heritage of his disci- 
ples and his faithful ones. And the whole of 
Europe still enjoys peace, through the instru- 


mentality of this peace-maker. 
“¢ Blessed are they which are persecuted 


for righteousness’ sake ; for theirs is the king- 


dom of heaven.’ This last beatitude may seem 
inapplicable to our late great and powerful 
monarch. But the inner man—the true 


Christian in him, did suffer persecution ; the 


malice of the wicked has frequently calum- 


niated this faithful servant of God. ‘They 
accused him of hypocrisy: not being able to 
understand his heart, they judged of it from 
their own. Oh! read the details—he always 
pardoned his enemies. Did not his love pity 
them, saying merely that ‘he knew them?’ 


and frequently, too frequently, his noble soul 
grieved over them. 


“ Happy art thou, august monarch! It was 


on account of thy Saviour—on account of thy 
love to Him——on account of thy faith, that they 
spake evil of thee. But now thy soul is per- 


fect in happiness ; for thine is the kingdom of 


heaven. Great, great is the recompence 
which thou hast received ! 

“ He died“in peace, after having passed two 
of the happiest months which he had spent in 
this world; and his last words, after having 
received the communion, were, ‘I have never 
felt so happy!’ He was tired of his crown ; 
he was tired of his throne, for he had taken 
up his cross to follow the Lord; and often, 
very often, had he longed for the moment 
when he should be called to lay it down, with 
his life, at the feet of his Saviour.” 


The following imperial ukaz, or proclama- 
tion for a general thanksgiving throughout 
Russia, issued by Alexander, from his head- 
quarters at Carlsruhe, December 6, 1813, O. 
S., bears characteristic marks of the devout 
and humble state of his mind, after his great 
victories ; and it is here given as a further 
illustration of his character. 

‘‘ Beloved subjects! A year is elapsed since 


especially after so much Divine goodness has 
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we were called upon to return thanks to God, Whilst boundless Grace and Mercy’s rich display, 
for delivering our realms from the hands of) Makes this Love brighten into perfect day. 
cruel and powerful enemies. Scarcely is the When perishable pleasures round are spread, 
present year expired, and already our victo-; Whose sweet enticement tempts the soul to yield; 
rious banners are erected on the banks of the A ae cherub” for the Christian's head, , 
: . saat | e Love of God, is strength, and eword, and shield. 
Rhine + Europe, which ore os “ r Unheard the Law might Deuatins wisdom call, 
us, Is NOW voluntarily marching with us. All’ But Love, pure Love, gives victory over all. 
the nations which lie between Russia and 


: : To God above with highest zeal it turns,— 
France follow our example, and, having united |“ “p, oan below, its thoughts of mercy reach ;— 
their arms with ours, turn them against the |The heart it rules in, feels for all, and burns 


oppressor of the nations. ; = ae arama the woes of each. 
“ So great a change upon earth could only !t doth the Saviour and his saints embrace,— 
have been effected by the special power of ore clasps with joy the whele of human sace. 


God. The destiny of nations and of states | It feels for man by miseries opprest, 
rises and falls by the power of His Alealaey Whose suffering and whose sorrow none relieves ;— 
ho 


; : . ln weeps when Innocence is made a jest ;— 
arm. Who is powerful without Him? |__ Over Sin, and Vanity, and Folly grieves. 
is strong and stable, unless by His will? Let , When Death has stricken, it has tears and sighs 


us turn to Him, with our whole heart and For those who sorrow over severed ties. 
mind. Let us not be proud of our own deeds. | But whilst in sympathy the Christian weeps, 
Let us never imagine that we are more than! Hope, heavenly Hope, within his bosom springs,— 
weak mortals. What are we? So long as the| vs a — from gloomy grieving keeps, 
$ : iS. nd wakes appiness its secret strings. 

ones of an = with =; Ww a ee _ E’en on the gates of Death she sheds a light, 

om and might; but without Him, we are! and smiling, points to Paradise in sight. 
nothing. Let all praise of man, therefore, be 


; 4 Yes, man may, smiling, take the draught of Death, 
silenced before Him. Let each of us present} When pe Faith, Hope, pour sweetness in the 
the sacrifice of praise to Him, to whom it is cup; 


due. Our true glory, and honour, is humility | His spirit shall not sink to earth beneath,— 


before Him. We are convinced that each of ‘ age ow oe energy ’tis looking up. 
. . . n inhnite desire within survives, 
our faithful subjects always feels this, and) 4, infinite the height Sor whieh it strives. 


. Be with us then, ye blessed heaven-sent three, 
been poured out upon us. Animated, there- Unfaultering Faith, bright Hope, enduring Love; 


fore, by these sentiments of humility and zeal, | y. can ennoble man, yo make him free, 
we ordain, on the present occasion, that, | And elevate him kindred dust above. 
throughout our whole empire, every temple | Yea, guide him with your threefold guardian powers 





of God be opened; that in every church | UP to his home in Heaven’s uniading bowers. 
solemn thanksgivings be offered, on bended came 


knees, to the Maker and Disposer of all s i f 
things; and all men present tears of the _ Fossil Remains.— We examined Some Cu- 
warmest gratitude to Him, for the unspeak- | Tious specimens which were found in making 
able mercy shown unto us. By the power of 20 excavation of clay and gravel for a culvert 





tears of gratitude and joy. 
(Signed) 
“ Given at the Head Quarters, 
Carlsruhe, December 6, 1813, O. S.” 


(To be continued.) 


ALEXANDER. 





For “ The Friend.” 
FAITH, HOPE, LOVE. 
From the German. 


On from the cradle till in death they rest, 
The moving mass of human beings go,— 
Whilst each is deeper to the earth deprest 
By worldly pleasure, and by worldly wo;— 
Yet Faith, and Hope, and ever-during Love, 
Still seek to draw them towards their heaven above. 


When free of foot, and unrestrained of hand, 
The passions scoff at Reason’s weak control, 
When wisdom fails, when knowledge is at stand,— 
Faith comes with strength and succour to the soul ; 
Points to the inward guide, which those who heed 
In child-like eonfidence, shall safely speed. 


The energies which stir within his breast 
No more shall tinite fleeting phantoms fill, 
The spirit struggling upward seeks no rest 
But in the infinite cuntrolling Will ; 
There anchored safely on the Rock of Life, 
He rides sceure mid surging seas of strife. 


He muses oft in quiet, thus alone , 

The inward teacher’s guidance he can prove,— 
Can know the spirit of the Holy One, 

Wash him from sin, and waken him to Love,— 


his Almighty arm, He hath drawn us out|over the stream running south-east of the 
of great deeps, and placed us on the pinnacle penitentiary. These petrifactions consist of 
of glory. What can we render unto Him but | /arge and small shark’s teeth, (some of them, 


indented like a saw, are said to belong to ani- 
mals not now in existence,) and a tusk, about 
a foot long, which seems to have belonged to 
an elephant, or some similar animal. They 
are all in complete preservation, but the tusk 
is quite black. The level of the valley where 
they were found corresponds with the deep 
well in the yard of the penitentiary, in which, 
near forty years ago, similar specimens were 
found, and described by Wm. Wirt in the 
* British Spy.”—Richmond Enq. 


The English papers state that the total 
number of persons who travelled by railway 
in Great Britain and Ireland, in 1841, was 
18,225,226 ; and the accidents were only as 
one to 145,963. 


A curious and interesting incident has oc- 
curred in Bangor harbour which will serve to 
illustrate the inactivity of the coasting busi- 
ness. Captain Colcord, of Prospect, has been 
waiting in that harbour so long, that a robin 
has built a nest’in the bent of the topsail, and 
laid two eggs in it. 


| 
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~ an account in the day of judgment. 


For “ The Friend.” 
VAIN FASHIONS OF THE WORLD. 


in giving his reasons why the Quakers de- 
cline the use of the vain fashions of the world, 
William Penn takes occasion to set forth the 
manner in which they were brought to see 
the wickedness into which the world had sunk, 
and the degeneracy and apostacy which had 
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had long, under a profession of religion, ;So that if we had wanted a proof of the truth 
grieved God’s Holy Spirit, which reproved us|of our inward belief and judgment, the very 
in secret for our disobedience ; that as we ab-| practice of those who opposed it would have 


horred to think of continuing in our old sins, 
so we feared to use lawful things, lest we 
should use them unlawfully. The words of 
| the prophet were fulfilled on us: *‘ Wherefore 
|do 1 see every man with his hands on his 
jloins!! Many a pang and throe have we 


jabundantly confirmed us. But let it suffice 
/to us, that * wisdom is justified of her chil. 
dren :’? we only passively omit the practice 
of what we are taught to believe is vain and 
unchristian, in which we are negative to 
forms; for we leave off, we do not set up 


. ° : e's fr: 
been introduced into professing Christendom, | had ; our heaven seemed to melt away, and | forms. 


by yielding to its spirit, and copying after its| our earth to be removed out of its place ; and | 


“The world is so set upon the ceremonious 


manners ; and he also shows the means where- | we were like men, as the apostle said, ‘upon! part and outside of things, that it has pleased 
by our worthy predecessors were redeemed} whom the ends of the world were come.’ | the wisdom of God in all ages, to bring forth 
therefrom, and made meet to be entrusted with | God knows it was so in that day; the bright-|his dispensations with very different appear- 
the precious testimonies of Truth, which the | ness of his coming to our souls discovered,|ances to their settled customs; thereby con- 
blessed Head of the Church designed should | and the breath of his mouth destroyed, every tradicting human inventions, and proving the 


be upheld by us as a peculiar people, separat-| plant he had not planted in us. “He was a integrity of his confessors. 


Nay, it is a test 


ed to show forth in life and conversation the | swift witness against every evil thought, and | upon the world: it tries what patience, kind- 


fruits of strictly complying with the injunc- | 
tion, ** Be not conformed to this world, but be | 
ye transformed by the renewing of your minds, | 
that ye may prove what is that good, accept- 
able and perfect will of God.” 

The Society has greatly changed since his | 
day. ‘*They are not all [srael which are of Is- | 
rael ;” but the way of preparation for, and | 
introduction into the true household of faith, 
remains the same as then; “ Christ’s cross, 
is still Christ’s way to Christ’s crown ;” and | 
if ever we are favoured to see the waste places 
of our Zion built up, and judges restored as | 
at the first, and counsellors as at the begin- 
ning, it must be by an individual experience | 
of the same death unto sin, and resurrection 
into newness of life, which is set forth in the | 
gospel, and exemplified by those who were 
instrumental in gathering the Society from 
among the professurs of their day. 





| righteous judgments. 


| every unfruitful work; and, blessed be his 


name, we were not offended in him, or at his 
Now it was, that a 


ness, sobriety and moderation they have. If 
the rough and homely outside of truth stumble 
not their minds from its reception, whose 





grand inquest came upon our whole life:| beauty is within, it. makes a great discovery 


every word, thought and deed, was brought to 
judgment, the root examined, and its tendency 
considered. ‘ The lust of the eye, the lust of 
the flesh, and the pride of life,’ were opened 
to our view; the mystery of iniquity in us. 
By knowing the evil leaven, and its divers evil 
effects in ourselves, how it had wrought, and 
what it had done, we came to have a sense 
and knowledge of the states of others: and 
what we could not, nay, dare not live and con- 
tinue in ourselves, as being manifested to us 
to proceed from an evil principle in the time 
of man’s degeneracy, we could not comply 
with in others. I say, and that in the fear 
and presence of the all-seeing just God, the 
honours and respect of the world, among other 


William Penn says: “ The first and most | things, became burthensome to us: we saw 
pressing motive upon our spirits, to decline the | they had no being in paradise, that they grew 


practice of these customs of pulling off the hat, 
bowing the body or knee, and giving people 
gaudy titles and epithets, in our salutations 
and addresses, was, that sight and sense, which 
God, by his light and spirit, has given us of 





‘in the night-time, and came from an evil 


root ; and that they only delighted a vain and 
ill mind, and that much pride and folly were 
in them. 

“Though it be frequently objected, that 





the Christian world’s apostacy from God, and| we seek to set up outward forms of precise- 
the cause and effects of that great and lament- 'ness, and that it is but as a green ribbon, the 
able defection. In the discovery of this, the | badge of the party, to be better known ; I do 


sense of our state came first before us, and we 
were made to see him whom we pierced, and 
to mourn for it. A day of humiliation over- 
took us, and we fainted to that pleasure and 
delight we once loved. Now our works went 
beforehand to judgment, a thorough search 
was made, and the words of the prophet be- 
came well understood by us : ‘ Who can abide 
the day of his coming, and who shall stand 
when he appears’? He is like a refiner’s fire, 
and like fuller’s soap.” And, as the apostle 
vsaid, ‘If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner ap- 
pear?” ‘Wherefore,’ says the Apostle Paul 
‘ knowing the terrors of the Lord, we persuade 
men :’ to do what? To come out of the na- 
ture, spirit, lusts and customs of this wicked 
world ; remembering Jesus has said, that for 
every idle word man speaketh, he shall give 


“This concern of mind and dejection of 
spirit, was visible to our neighbours ; and we 
are not ashamed to own, that the terrors of 
the Lord took such hold upon us, because we 


plicity shall be inwardly touched and awaken- 


declare, in the fear of Almighty God, that 
‘these are but the imaginations and vain con- 
structions of men, who have not had that 
sense, which the Lord hath given us, of what 
arises from the right and the wrong root in 
man. And when such censurers of our sim- 


ed, by the mighty power of God, and see 
things as they are in their proper natures and 
seeds, they will then know their own burden, 
and easily acquit us without the imputation of 
folly or hypocrisy herein. 

“To such as say that we strain at small 
things, which becomes not people of so fait 
pretensions to liberty and freedom of spirit ; 
I answer with meekness, truth and sobriety ; 
first, nothing is small which God makes matter 
of conscience to do, or leave undone. Next, 
inconsiderable as they are made by those who 
object to our practice, they are so greatly set 
by, that for our not giving them, we are beat- 
en, imprisoned, refused justice, &c. to say noth- 
ing of the derision and reproach which have 
been frequently flung at us on this account. 


to them. He who refuses a precious jewel, 
because it is presented in a plain box, will 
never esteem it to its value, nor set his heart 
upon keeping it; therefore I call it a test, be- 
cause it shows where the hearts and affections 
of the people are, after all their great pretences 
to more excellent things. 

“Tt is also a trial upon God’s people, in 
that they are put upon the discovery of 
their contradiction to the customs generally 
received and esteemed in the world ; which 
exposes them to the wonder, scorn, and 
abuse of the multitude. But there is an 
hidden treasure in it: it inures us to re- 
proach, it learns us to despise the false repu- 
tation of the world, and silently to undergo 
the contradiction and scorn of its yotaries ; 
and finally, with a Christian meekness and 
patience, to overcome their injuries and re- 
proaches. Add to this; that it weans thee 
from thy familiars ; for being slighted of them 
as a ninney, a fool, a fanatic, &c., thou art 
delivered from a greater temptation, and that 
is, the power and influence of their vain con- 
versation. Last of all, it enlists thee in the 
company of the blessed, mocked, persecuted 
Jesus ; to fight under his banner, against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil: that after 
having faithfully suffered with him in a state 
of humiliation, thou mayest reign with him in 
a state of glorification ; who glofifies his poor, 
despised, constant followers, with the glory he 
had with his Father before the world began.” 


An Appeal to the Professors of Christianity 
in the Southern States and elsewhere, on 
the subject of Slavery-—by the Representa- 
tives of the Yearly Meeting of Friends for 
New England. 


It is the duty of those who are the pro- 
fessed followers of our Divine Master, to be 
concerned for the welfare of their fellow-pro- 
fessors, and for their steady advancement in 
the path prescribed by our Lord for all his 
servants to walk in; and it is their privilege 
to extend to them a word of caution or en- 
treaty, in a spirit of love and good will, which 
desires the peace and prosperity of the whole 
heritage of God. “Glory to God in the 
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highest, and on earth peace, good will toward | through the enlightening influence of the Holy | Atlantic, and sold as slaves, being landed prin- 
men,” was the anthem sung by angels at the | Spirit upon their hearts, that they were en- cipally at some of the ports of Brazil and 
advent of the Messiah; aud as we become | abled to see that this practice did not accord Cuba; and not less than fifty thousand more 


partakers of his spirit, we, too, may be enabled 
to join in this angelic song. 

It is, we trust, in Christian, brotherly love, 
and for the promotion of the cause of truth 
and righteousness, and certainly not for the 
advancement of any temporal interest of our 
own, that we are induced, at this time, to pre- 
sent to our fellow-professors, of every denomi- 
nation, this brief address on the subject of 
slavery; and the freedom that we feel our- 
selves required to use in relation to it, will 
not, we hope, be deemed obtrusive, when we 
remember the intrinsic importance of the 
matter treated of, and call to mind the one 
faith and ground of hope of all true professors 
of Christianity. We are believers in one 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who died for 
the sins of the whole world. We believe in 
him as a risen Mediator, who ever liveth to 
make intercession for us. We believe in the 
promised Comforter,—the Spirit of Truth,— 
to guide into all truth. We believe in a final 
day, when we must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, to receive a reward for 
the deeds done in the body ; and that it is not 
every one that saith, Lord, Lord, that shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but they 
who do the will of our Father, who is in 
heaven. It is they who have clothed the 
naked, fed the hungry, visited the sick, and 
showed mercy, that shall obtain mercy. 
These fundamental doctrines are, we trust, 
faithfully received by all those who have a 
hope of salvation in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and they do acknowledge his holy precepts 
and commandments, given forth for the. ob- 
servance of men, as possessing obligatory and 
paramount authority to the present day. 
Among these binding injunctions is that uni- 
versal rule which commends itself to the con- 
science of every man for its justice and wis- 
dom—* W hatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them”—a rule 
most comprehensive in its application, and 
eminently practical in its results. It extends 
to all whom God has created ; and “ He made 
of one blood all the nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth.” By creation the 
whole human family are brethren; they are 
all * concluded in unbelief ;” they all stand in 
need of redemption; and Christ, in infinite 
love, died for all. All whom God made are 
the objects of his mercy ; all are embraced in 
the means of salvation which he has appoint- 
ed; and all, without distinction of caste or 
colour, must stand before him at the day of 
judgment ; and it is that you and we may 
appear with joy at his tribunal, and receive a 
gracious welcome into the mansions prepared 
for the righteous, that we are induced now to 
plead with you in love, and to entreat you to 

ive a patient attention to what is presented 
or your solemn consideration. ; 

It may be known to you that, at one time, 
there were of our fellow-members of the So- 
ciety of Friends those that held slaves, as some 
of you do at this day; and while we would 
speak it with humility, we may, perhaps, be 
permitted to say, that we doubt not it was 


with that love which has been so mercifully | 
extended to the children of men through | 
their adorable Saviour, and was inconsisteat | 
with his universal rule, which we have cited. | 

It is not our desire to revive any consider- | 
ations which are caleulated unprofitably to| 
awaken your feelings, but we believe it to be | 
the duty of us all candidly to contemplate the | 
misery and suffering that are inseparably con.- | 
nected with slavery from its very beginning | 
on the continent of Africa. It commences in 
exciting into action the worst passions of the | 
human mind, inducing an awful destruction of | 
life, cruel separation of friends, and dreadful 
sufferings on the part of survivors. Let us| 
not be willing to hide from our view the ter- 
rible effects of the foreign slave trade, or at- 





tempt to screen ourselves from the responsi- 
bility that attaches to us under the plea that 
this traffic is interdicted by our government, 
and that all who are concerned in it are held 
as pirates by the laws of our land. The facts 
in the case incontestably prove that, while a) 
market for slaves exists, the cupidity of de- 
generate and wicked men will devise means to 








are required for the supply of the Mohamme- 
dan slave trade;—making a total of more 
than two hundred thousand persons who are 
annually torn from the land of their nativity, 
and sold into perpetual slavery.* 

After having very carefully established that 
his estimate of numbers does not exceed the 
truth, Buxton proceeds to say, “ Hitherto I 
have stated less than the half of this dreadful 
case. Iam now going to show that, besides 
the two hundred thousand annually carried 
into captivity, there are claims on our com- 
passion for almost countless cruelties and mur- 
ders growing out of the slave trade. I am 
about to prove, that this multitude of our en- 
slaved fellow-men is but the remnant of num- 
bers vastly greater, the survivors of a still 
larger multitude over whom the slave trade 
spreads its devastating hand, and that for 
every ten who reach Cuba or Brazil, and be- 
come available as slaves, fourteen, at least, are 
destroyed. This mortality arises from the fol- 
lowing causes :— 

“1st. The original seizure of the slaves. 

“2d. The march to the coast, and detention 


evade the execution of these laws; and we | there. 


deem it pertinent to our purpose to spread 
before you some well-authenticated state- 
ments, which tend to show the extent of the 
traffic, and to exhibit, in some degree, its wick- 
edness and cruelty. 


“ 3d. The middle passage. 

“4th. The sufferings after capture, and 
after landing ; and 

“5th. The initiation into slavery, or the 
‘seasoning,’ as it is termed by the planters.” 


With the effects of slavery at home many of | The original seizure of the slaves causes a 


you are familiar. You are witnesses of its 
influences, in their various bearings, in all the 
relations of life. You ate conversant with the 
degradation and wretchedness which, in a 
greater or less degree, always attend it. But 
its more remote consequences may escape 
observation, and we may even lose sight in 
the distance of the necessary connection of 
cause and effect. It is a truth which we be- 
lieve cannot be disproved, that to slavery, asa 
cause, is the slave trade to be traced, as an 
effect, with all its manifold misery and crime ; | 
and we would appeal to all those who are con- 
cerned in the one, whether its abandonment 
would not certainly produce the destruction of 
the other; and can those who are the sup- 
porters of slavery, consistently, or with hope 
of success, plead against the slave trade, its 
legitimate offspring, its bitter and natural 
fruit. Let us be willing to examine this sub- 
ject as it-is, and act as our consciences, en- 
lightened by the truth, shall dictate. 

The extent of the slave trade at the present 
day is much greater than could possibly be 
believed by those who have not informed 
themselves upon the subject. We avail our- 
selves of some of the authorities collected in 











great part of the continent of Africa to be “a 
field of warfare and desolation, a wilderness 
in which the inhabitants are wolves to each 
other.” “On the authority of public docu- 
ments, parliamentary evidence, and the works 
of African travellers, it appears that the prin- 
cipal and almost the only cause of war in the 
interior of Africa, is the desire to procure 
slaves for traffic; and that every species of 
violence, from the invasion of an army to that 
of robbery by a single individual, is had re- 
course to for the attainment of this object.” 


ik * * & 


*“ William Wilberforce, in his letter to his 
constituents in 1807, has described the mode 
in which slaves are usually obtained in Afri- 
ca; and, after speaking of the dreadful and 
exterminating wars that are often waged by 
one tribe upon another, he remarks,— 

‘In another part of the country, we learn 
from the most respectable testimony, that a 
practice prevails, called village breaking. 
The village is attacked in the night; if 
deemed needful to increase the confusion, it 
is set on fire, and the wretched inhabitants, as 
they are flying naked from the flames, are 
seized and carried into slavery. 


a work recently published by Thomas Fowell | 


Buxton, which we believe entitled to entire 
confidence—the work itself giving evidence of 
having been prepared with great care and 
candour, after much patient inquiry and in- 


* R. R. Gurley, the well-known advocate of the 
American Colonization Society, in a publication printed 
by him in caged, in 1841, gives it as his opinion, 
from all the facts he could collect, that “nearly or 


vestigation. It appears to be well established | quite half a million of wretched Africans are annually 


by this author, that, notwithstanding all that 
has been done to arrest this traffic, more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand human beings 
are annually conveyed from Africa across the 


torn from their homes, a moiety of whom perish in 
capture, during their march to the coast, in the holds of 
slave-ships on their passage across the ocean, or duri 
the first trials of toil and exposure in a foreign cli- 
mate.” 
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“These depredations are far more com- 


the men are quickly massacred, and the wo- 
monly perpetrated by the natives on each|men and children lashed together and made 


other, and on a larger or smaller scale, ac- | slaves.’ 
cording to the power and,number of the assail-| “ Denham tells us that the Begharmi na- 
ants, and the resort of ships to the coast ; it 

prevails so generally as throughout the whole 

extent of Africa to render person and property 

utterly insecure.” * * “Every man who 

has acquired any considerable property, or 

who has a large family, the sa.; of which will 

produce a considerable profit, excites in | 

chieftain near whom he resides, the same 

longings which are called forth in the wild|eigns of these countries go out to battle.’ 
beast by the exhibition of his proper prey ;|Commodore Owen, who was employed in the 
and he himself lives in a continual state of|survey of the eastern coast of Africa, about 
suspicion and terror.” ‘The statements of| the years of 1823 and 1824, says, ‘ The riches 
Wilberforce have been corroborated by Bryan} of Quilimane consisted in a trifling degree of 
Edwards, himself a dealer in slaves, and an | gold and silver, but principally of grain, which 
able and persevering advocate for the continu-| was produced in such quantities as to supply 
ance of the traffic. Ina speech delivered in| Mozimbique. But the introduction of the 
the Jamaica assembly, he says, “I am per-| slave trade stopped the pursuits of industry, 
suaded that Wilberforce has been very rightly |and changed those places, where peace and 
informed as to the manner in which slaves | agriculture had formerly reigned, into the seat 
are very generally procured. The intelligence | of war and bloodshed. 

I have collected from my own negroes abun-| ‘ Contending tribes are now continually 
dantly confirms his account ; and I have not| striving to obtain, by mutual conflict, prison- 
the smallest doubt that in Africa the effects of| ers as slaves for sale to the Portuguese, who 
this trade are precisely such as he represents | excite those wars, and fatten on the blood and 
them to be.” wretchedness they produce.” 

« But it may be said, admitting these state-| “ In speaking of Inhambane, he says, ‘ The 
ments to be true, they refer to a state “of|slaves they do obtain are the spoils of war 
things in Africa which does not now exist. A|among the petty tribes, who, were it not for 
considerable period of time has indeed elapsed | the market they thus find for their prisoners, 
since these statements were made; but it/ would, in all likelihood, remain in peace with 
clearly appears, that the same system has/each other, and probably be connected by 
obtained, throughout the interior of Africa, }bonds of mutual interest.’ ” 
down to the present time ; nor is it to be ex- (To be continued.) 
pected that any favourable change will take — 


place during the continuance of the slave} Making Both Ends Meet.—The shopkeep- 
traffic.” _ ._.. |ersof Paris adopt the following mode of making 

“ Professor Smith, who accompanied Cap-| « both ends meet.” They adjust their accounts 
tain Tuckey in the expedition to the Congo, | two months before the end of the year, and if 
in 1816, says, ‘Every man I have conversed | they discover that they have been self-indul- 
with acknowledges that, if white men did not gent or inadvertent, so as to endanger the end, 
come for slaves, the wars, which nine times) they put themselves on the shortest possible 
out of ten, result from the European slave | aliowance for the remaining interval. 
trade, would be proportionally less frequent.’ 

“ Captain Lyon states that, when he was 
at Fezzan, in 1819, Mukni, the reigning sul- 
tan, was continually engaged in these slave 
hunts, in one of which eighteen hundred were 
captured, all of whom, excepting a very few, 
either perished on their march before they 
reached Fezzan, or were killed by their cap- 
Ga. =. F.* 

«We have obtained most valuable informa- 
tion as to the interior of Africa from the labo- 
rious exertions of Denham and Clapperton. 
They reached Soudan, or Nigritia, by the 
land route through Fezzan and Bornou, in 
1823, and the narration of their journey fur- 
nishes many melancholy proofs of the miseries 
to which Africa is exposed through the de- 
mands for the slave trade. Major Denham 
says, ‘On attacking a place, it is the custom 
of the country instantly to fire it, and, as they 
(the villages) are all composed of straw huts 
only, the whole is shortly devoured by the 
flames. ‘The unfortunate inhabitants fly quick- 
ly from the devouring element, and fall im- 
mediately into the hands of their no less 
merciless enemies, who surround the place ; 


Bornou, in five different expeditions, when at 
least twenty thousand poor creatures were 
slaughtered, and three fourths of that number, 
at least, driven into slavery. And in speak- 
ing of these wars, he uses this remarkable 
expression,—* The season of the year had 
arrived, (25th November,) when the sover- 





A Lofty Abode.—The highest inhabited 
place upon the face of the globe is a farm- 
house, situated 13,500 feet above the level of 
the sea, or about two miles and a half above 
that level. This lofty and elevated habitation is 
situated on the highest peak of the Andes, in 
South America, Chimborazo, which rises to 
21,440 feet above the level of the sea. 
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We have had transmitted to us a printed 
copy of an Epistle from the recent Yearly 
Meeting of Friends for New England, ad- 
dressed to the Quarterly, Monthly, and Pre- 
parative Meetings thereunto belonging, and to 
the members thereof. It was received too 
late for the present number, but its insertion 
may be expected in our next. 

Prior to the reception of the above, we had 
allotted for this week (in part) another docu- 
ment issued by the Representatives of that 













body, under date of the second of the Second 
month last, entitled “* An Appeal to the Pro. 
fessors of Christianity in the Southern States 
and elsewhere, on the subject of Slavery.” 
tion had been discomfited by the shiek of| In language mild, and in accordance with the 


genuine catholic spirit of the gospel, it, never. 
theless, in much plainness, and without com. 
promise, holds forth a testimony, clear and 
full, against the system of slavery and the 
slave-trade, as being utterly incompatible in 
all its aspects and modifications, with the 
temper and spirit of Christianity—a spirit of 
“ good will” to all, to the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, the saint and the sin- 
ner, the oppressed and the oppressor. 

A large portion of the pamphlet consists of 
authentic documentary evidence, drawn from 
various sources, relative to the horrors of the 
slave-trade, &c. Some part of this, however 
valuable and proper in its place, for the sake 
of economising our limited space, we omit, 
and even thus curtailed, we find it necessary 
to defer the conclusion to next week. 


A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on Fifth-day, the 28th instant, at 4 o’clock, 


in the Committee room, at the Bible Depo- 
sitory. 


Marrirp, at Friends’ Meeting, New Garden, Pa., on 
the 16th of Third month last, Horatio G. Cooper, of 
Sadsbury, to Exizasetn Hoores, daughter of Benjamin 
Hoopes, of the former place. 

—-——, on the 17th of the same month, at Friends’ 
Mecting, West Grove, Pa., Natuan Linton, of Fallow- 


field, to Mantua Harvey, daughter of Samuel Harvey, 
of the former place. 


Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, William 
Wright, near Burlington, N. J., on the 18th instant, 
Ann W. Fry, formerly of Philadelphia, in the 52d year 
of her age. 

Departed this life, on the afternoon of the 8th of 

Seventh month, 1842, Mary Pennineton, wife of Levi 
Pennington, near Hanover, Columbiana county, Ohio, 
in the sixtieth year of her age, afler a short illness of 
near a week, during which time she suffered extreme 
bodily pain ; but her mind appeared stayed by that con. 
fident hope which none but a true Christian realises. 
She was a kind and affectionate wife—a tender mother, 
and a sympathising and faithful friend. She was a 
highly esteemed member and overseer of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting. Her loss will be long and very sen- 
sibly felt by her family and friends. Through the 
course of her life, her conduct was marked with pro- 
priety which was worthy of example. During her 
short illness, she gave much good advice to her family 
and friends. Near her close, which she was favoured to 
meet with Christian magnanimity, she was frequently 
engaged in supplicating her Maker to grant forgive- 
ness for all her transgressions, and receive her into his 
kingdom. And we truly believe that her prayers were 
graciously heard, and that her purified Spirit has en- 
tered into the mansions of eternal rest, which are pre- 
pared for those who serve Him. 
, after a long illness, on the 5th of Fifth mo. last, 
Hezexian B, Pennincton, son of Levi and Mary Pen- 
nington, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. During 
his long illness, he was favoured to bear his sffliction 
with Christian fortitude and patience—putting his trust 
in the Lord, which bore him through to triumph in his 
last moments. 
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